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are now little better than heaps of ruins, of broken towers and
winding stairs that lead to nothing. Without the walls lie the
gardens and plantations, stretching away north and east as far
as the eye can reach; on the south and west they form a nar-
rower ring. At no great distance from the southern gate stands
the isolated fortress which we had passed on the night of our
arrival; it is a small but well-constructed building, and placed
so as effectually to command and check all entrance from the
south and west; its name, the " Khoteym," or " Bridle-bit," im-
plies its object and its character. This fort is recent; the chief
of Hofhoof erected it during the last century to serve as a
"bridle" to the impetuous onset of the Wahhabees, when the
hordes of Nejed poured down through the passes of Ghoweyr,
and approached the capital of the proving, m this direction. It
now stands dismantled, a page from past politics, like the Dra-
chenfels or Conway Castle.

Another smaller fort, a watch-tower in fact, rises close by.
Like the Khoteym it is built of unbaked bricks, hardened by
process of time into the semblance of stone. For seventy or
eighty years these unroofed walls have braved winter rains and
spring blasts without losing an inch of their height or opening a
fissure in their sides.

Hence due south the view extends over a waste and desert
space, interposed between the province of Hasa and that of
Katar, a natural boundary dispensing with artificial limits be-
tween the rival domains of Nejed and 'Oman. Turning west-
ward, we have before us a multitude of water-courses, no longer
the wells of Nejed, but living running streams amid deep palm-
groves, and a vegetation of that semi-Indian type peculiar to
this part of Arabia. Many little villages stud the plain, till at
a north-westerly distance of five or six miles the cavernous
cliffs of Djebel-el-Moghazee, or " Mountain of military expe-
ditions," close in the prospect North and east of Hofhoof is
one green mass of waving foliage, save where occasionally the
overflowing water-channels present that phenomenon specially
dear in reminiscences to an east-country Englishman, namely, a
real genuine marsh, with reeds, rushes, and long-legged water-
fowl. Heaven bless them all 1 I cannot say how glad I was
to see them after so long a separation; while around the rim of
the swamps and pools rise stately palm-trees, laden with the